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_ Teaching Accessories for Use With 
| Recent Important Textbooks | 








Do and Learn Readers (White and Hanthorn) — Manual for First 
Year $0.92 
| Manual for Second and Third Years 80 
| Word and Phrase Cards 60 
| Fact and Story Readers (Suzzallo, Freeland, McLaughlin & Skinner) 
Word and Phrase Cards _. .76 
Wilson and Wilson’s Workbook in United States History for Higher 
| Grades .60 
] Teacher’s Manual and Key 12 
| Foresman’s Child’s Book of Songs — Manual .96 
| Lockwood’s Practice Sheets in English Grammar and Punctuation — 
| With Tests and Key 64 | 
7 | 
| Newmayer and Broome’s The Play Road to Health — Teacher’s 
) Manual 2 
| Crumpton-Hosic’s Junior High School English — Teacher’s Manual 56 | 
| Pearson and Lawrence’s Latin Il — Teacher’s Manual and Key 1.20 | 
Fi 
| McKinley, Howland and Wanger’s Workbook for World History in 
| the Making 64 
| 
| Workbook for World History Today 64 
H 
i Fletcher, Smith and Harrow’s Beginning Chemistry — Teacher’s 
Manual and Key 1.20 
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Test and Practice 
MATERIALS 


1930 EDITION — THE LENNES TEST AND 
PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC by 
N. J. Lennes. Practice in the fundamentals in 
problem solving with timed tests for both prob- 
lems and the fundamental operations. Both full 
year and half year pads for each of Grades 2-8. 
For the first time there is a pad for Grade 1. 
Two Score Cards in each pad. 


REVISED STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS by Lida 
L. Merton. Silent reading seatwork for the Pri- 
mary Grades in Tablets. 

CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR LANGUAGE 
ERRORS by C. H. Matravers. Test and practice 
exercises which provide tests and remedial drills 
for the correction of the most common language 
errors made by pupils of the upper grades and 
Junior High School. 

CASE STUDIES FOR CLASSES IN CIVICS by 
DeWitt S. Morgan. A tablet of case studies with 
questions requiring a thorough pupil analysis of 
each case. 

TEST AND STUDY EXERCISES IN GENERAL 
SCIENCE by /. 7. Giles. The most simple, 
searching form of workbook yet available for 
classes in General Science. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Department 


2001 Calumet Ave. 133 First St. 36 West 24th St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 








WORKBOOK IN- 
PLANE 
GEOMETRY 


By HUGH D. MACINTYRE 


This workbook is designed especially to as- 
sist students in learning to solve original 
problems and to become independent and re- 
sourceful in their thinking. It contains de- 
velopment material for training in the dis- 
covery of new facts and relationships and in 
their application to the solution of problems, 
a great abundance of which are supplied for 
practice. 

The workbook supplements the basal text, 
effectively introducing the notebook plan and 
supplying desired activity and problem mate- 
rial. For review work it is especially help- 
ful in stimulating the interest of students. 


Send for description 


a! 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta. Dallas, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 





























Who Selects Your Textbooks ? 


Regardless of the answer, YOU will be interested in examining 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


BY Lloyd L. Jones 


Said by hundreds of teachers and business men 
to be the outstanding contribution to the field 
of junior business training literature. 


General Business Seience is a new and scientific 
text that gives pupils of Junior High School age 
an understanding of the principles of business, 
its customs and practices. 


An exploratory course corresponding to the re- 
quired course in General Science and General 
Mathematics. 


The text is accompanied by a series of most 
interesting projects for each unit of the text. 


Write our nearest office 


and Lloyd Bertschi 


These projects bring the pupil into actual con- 
tact with those business activities that enter 
into the daily life of every citizen, regardless of 
his calling. 


Instead of training the pupil for various clerical 
jobs, which he may or may not fill, “General 
Business Science” gives him a knowledge of 
modern business functions and services so that 
he may know how to conduct his affairs in a busi- 
nesslike manner. 

576 pages; full vellum, de luxe binding; pro- 
fusely illustrated; complete index and glossary 


of business terms. 


for descriptive literature 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
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THE STORY OF 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES 


HENRY SMITH CHAPMAN 


fi 


< 
‘ 


os : 
I mr” Texts for every course 
in elementary history | 











In the wealth of history texts on the 
list of Houghton Mifflin Company, ) 
each charmingly written and 
thoroughly equipped with study 
aids, you can find what you need 
for your schools. 


The Chapman Histories 


a one-cycle course beginning with the Ancient Peoples 





By HENRY SMITH CHAPMAN 


Under the editorship of James Sullivan, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, State of New York 


STORIES OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES Grade IV $.80 { 
STORIES OF OUR EUROPEAN FOREFATHERS Grade V a 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES Grade VI 92 


The Tappan- Kendall Histories , 


a two-cycle course beginning with our European background 





AMERICAN HERO STORIES OUR EUROPEAN ANCESTORS | 
Grades IV-V $.92 Grade VI ? veseeeee 1.08 
AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF wg THE UNITED . 
OUR COUNTRY 0 By Thwaites and Kendall, 
Grades V-VI 1.08 Grades VII-VIII 1.60 


FINDING AMERICA 
By OLIVE E. SMALLIDGE and FREDERIC L. PAXSON 


A unique text, developing “an appetite” for history along with 
correct habits of study, and power to grasp textbook content. 


Illustrated in color. Grades IV-V .96 
Sines oeeaiiaiaal HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco COMPANY | 
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Editorials 


Rejuvenated Education Service 
HERE have been five years of heroic modern- 
izing of everything industrial and commer- 
cial; in transporting everything and in the trans- 
mission of information; in science and applied 
science, in all professions. Nature and human 
nature have been reconstructed. 

Education, most of all, must be modernized 
because the schools of today are making the civili- 
zation of tomorrow. 

Schools can be no better than the education 
spirit of the public. Private schools are no better 
than the education ideals of their patrons. 
Parochial schools are no better than the ideals of 
the church that educates the parents of their pupils. 

Education today is suffering because parents 
were educated in out-of-date school systems. An 
enterprising dairy farmer in Pennsylvania, who 
has individual water connection for every cow, 
fought against having the water system connected 
with the new school building because the schools 
had no water system connection when he went to 


school. He is up-to-date on cows, but out-of- 
date regarding the education of his children. 
Parents need to be educated to treat their schools 
as well as they do their business. 

Education of parents is absolutely necessary 
in the United States. The city school board’s chief 
business is the education of the public which 
elects them. Private schools educate parents to 
appreciate the education they give their children. 
i know of no teacher in a private school, no owner 
of a private school, no member of the official 
beard of a private school who does not boost his 
school on every occasion. It is the first business of 
a school board to educate the public to believe in 
public education, to make public education up-to- 
date in every way. 

Rejuvenation is the new birth of something 
which has been worth while in the past. 

For the past forty-four years the Journal has 
appreciated and promoted the best there was in 
education. 

In its rejuvenation it will have the continued 
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leadership of A. E. Winship, its editor-in-chief for 
the past forty-four years, who has the intimate, 
sympathetic acquaintance of educators in every 
section of this noble country. 





Common-Sense Testing 

E RECENTLY enjoyed for the second time 
W a careful study of the latest weather- 
recording station in the United States. Of this I 
hope to write at length, fut now I have only one 
phase of it in mind. 

The measure of rainfall is highly 

There are several important inventions, 


scientific. 
electric 
and otherwise, employed. It is really wonderful. 

As I turned away I saw a brass cylinder, three 
feet tall, and six inches in diameter, standing near 
the scientific equipment. 

When I asked what that was for, the scientist 
said: “ That measures the rainfall. It tests the 
correctness of the scientific measure. 
gets out of order.” 


This never 


Common sense is indispensable as a measure 
of science. 
order. 


Common sense never gets out of 
It measures only one thing at a time, but 
its measure of that one thing is accurate. 


Sons of Foreign-Born Parents 

HE public press has emphasized the fact that 

nine of the twelve winners of the Pulitzer 
Scholarship, established forty-one years ago, are 
sons of foreign-born parents. The implication is 
that sons of foreign-born parents are three times 
as scholastic as sons of American-born parents. 

The winning by these sons of foreign-born par- 
ents is highly creditable, but it is in no slightest 
degree discreditable to sons of American-born 
parents. 

There were twenty-eight contestants for the 
twelve scholarships. 

One of the important factors in awarding the 
prize is “one who would not be able to have a 
college education without it.” 
favor candidates of foreign-born parents. 

This Pulitzer Scholarship gives free tuition in 
Columbia University for four years, and $450 
each year. This makes it easy for any high 
school graduate of New York City to get a uni- 
versity education. 

Three of the twelve winners will study medi- 


This might easily 


cine, two will specialize in journalism, two will 
study engineering, one will be a lawyer, and one 
plans to be a scientist. Three are undecided as to 
their future. There is nothing in this to distinguish 
children of foreign-born parents. 

There are several highly interesting phases in 
the winnings of these nine sons of foreign-born 
parentage. One son of foreign-born parents was 
next to the winner of the Edison Scholarship. 
That is a high distinction. 
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Two of the winners were born in Russia. which 
is of special interest at present. A son of Amer. 
can-born parents was a caddy—as a high schooj 
student—until two years ago, and has been a tele 
graph messenger on Saturdays and Sundays for 
the last two years. 





There is no education to measure that has not 
demonstrated that it will work in everyday life. 


Adult Illiteracy Education 
. technique in teaching illitérates to read 

and write is officially approved by a sub- 
committee of the National Committee of Illiteracy, 
of which Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur is chair- 
man, 

The special committee on techniques is com- 
posed of Charles R. Mann, chairman, Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, Charles H. Judd, L. R. Alderman, 
and M. S. Robertson. 

So far as teaching illiterates, while illiterate, is 
concerned, it is an important official professional 
recognition of the glorious achievement of Mrs, 
Cora Wilson Stewart’s twenty years’ devotion to 
leadership in the crusade against illiteracy, for the 
vital factors in her work are the basic principles 
and methods used in this noble demonstration of 
genuine adult education. 

The adult illiteracy course will continue to be 
in twenty-four lesson periods. This is now sup- 
plemented with a forty-eight lesson course of fur: 
ther education through reading for those who have 
completed the first course. There will then be a 
third course of twenty-four lessons in higher educa- 
tion for illiterates through reading. 

In half a year if an illiterate will take the first, 
second and third courses, four lessons a week, he 
will have a real adult education. 

This was never possible or considered possible 
until Dr. William S. Grav of Chicago Univer- 
sity was designated to make the study which has 
culminated thus wonderfully, almost miraculously. 





If the men-politicians have any appreciation of 
“ Safety First’ they will welcome the suggestion 
of Miss Abbott as Secretary of Labor. There is 
real danger to the political men in an attempt to 
prevent the appointment of Miss Abbott. 


President Davis of Grand Rapids 
EORGE A. DAVIS of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
G gan, has been elected to the city board of 
education for twenty-five consecutive years, and 
has been president of the city board of education 
fourteen years. So far as we now know this is 
the longest service of any one now serving 48 
president of a city board of education. 


_ 
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William M. Davidson 


Memorial Address October 5, 1930 


By ALBERT E. WINSHIP 


~ IXTY-SIX years ago as a youth of nineteen 
S I first saw Pittsburgh, and it has been fas- 
cinating to see it develop into a mighty industrial 
centre. 

Twenty-eight years ago I| first knew William M. 
Davidson of Topeka, Kansas, who had been pro- 
moted from an elementary principalship that year, 
It has been more fascinating to see that elementary 
school principal of thirty-eight years of age develop 
into a national administrative and _ professional 
leader in twenty-eight years than to see Pittsburgh’s 
growth in sixty-six years. 

The next year William M. Davidson was elected 
National 
at the famous Boston meeting, of which Charles 
W. Eliot of 


Mr. Davidson was a vital force in that Associa- 


treasurer of the Education Association 


Harvard University was president. 


tion ever after. 

The next year, third year from an elementary 
school principalship, he was elected superintendent 
of Omaha, and he never ceased growing and going 
thereafter. 

The highest test of administrative efficiency in 
education is complete harmony in a city school 
system. No superintendent in three important 
cities has had more intelligent and hearty support 
Education whom he has 


from every Board of 


served, no one has had more uniform and uni- 


versal public sentiment behind his progressive 
a more successful 
leader of principals and teachers than Dr. David- 
son in Omaha, Washington and Pittsburgh. His 


continuous professional service in state and national 


program, and no one has been 


associations never diminished in the least his city 
administrative responsibility. 

The special test of Dr. Davidson’s wisdom and 
devotion to city education in Pittsburgh was his 
relation to donors of large means, supplementing 
but never supplanting public support. Every gift 
was for the professional benefit of teachers or 
the enrichment of 
youths. 


children and 
In no other city have so many teachers, 


personality of 


for so many years, enjoyed such abundant oppor- 
tunities for professional study and such liberal 
terms with such flexibility of arrangements. In 
no other city have so many teachers, for so many 
years, had the luxury of travel and recreation on 
such liberal terms, with such freedom in planning 
therefor. 


In no other city, for so many years, have there 
been such enjoyable and profitable addresses for 
high school students, provided without expense to 
the students or the city. These are merely sug- 
gestions of the variety of helpful and thoughtful 
use of supplemental financial aids for the promotion 
of the superintendent’s services to teachers and 
pupils. 

For thirteen years Dr. Davidson, his official 
board, his official associates, principals and teachers 


A few 


notable creative achievements may be appropriately 


led American cities in creative education. 
mentioned. It must be understood that these were 
years in which every city was discovering new 
ways and means of improving school service. 
Attention to foreign-born mothers of pupils in 
education. 


Pittsburgh was a genuine creation in 


Fathers easily get the American spirit through 


industrial and social activities, but the mothers are 
The 


easily Americanized and are liable to contrast their 


limited in their opportunities. children are 
mothers with American women. 

In Pittsburgh this has been transformed into 
appreciative pride in their mothers. One week in 
the year there was an exhibition of the attractive 
mothers had brought from their 


things these 


homeland when they came. Teachers induced their 
pupils to interest their mothers in sending these 
attractive homeland, womanly treasures, and from 
every foreign country there were rare displays of 
real-life costumes and associations. 

These mothers were the pride of their children, 
as American women admired and praised the lovely 
attractions from their homeland. Even merchants 
came and selected choice displays which were on 
exhibition in their establishments. Language fails 
to suggest the social significance of this creative 
education thoughtfulness. 

This great industrial centre is also the leader in 
the promotion of art and artists. A group of men 
and women who are not ranked as millionaires are 
banded together to purchase each year for the pub- 
lic schools all works of art produced by local 
artists. This promotion of local art and artists 
represents high artistic appreciation. 

Another spirit of leadership is in the develop- 
ment of intelligent and heroic life-saving risks. I 
when gold medals were 


was present recently 
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awarded five boys and one girl who had saved 
human lives within the year. 

In the audience were several hundred students 
who had made noble effort to prevent persons 
from risking limb and life by timely safety atten- 
tion. 

The recital by the committee of award of the 
way in which these lives were saved was as thrill- 
ing as anything I have ever known. 

These are merely samples of the Pittsburgh 
spirit in education, which was created by teachers, 
pupils and the public under the magnetic leader- 
ship of Dr. Davidson. 

Nothing in this memorial tribute is the result 
of special recent observation or experience. 
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The really wonderful feature in Dr. Davidson’ 
great creations in Pittsburgh is the fact that he 
was forty years old before he left Kansas, forty. 
eight years old before he left Nebraska. He was 
more than fifty years old when he stabilized Amer}. 
can education in Washington. His famous nationaj 
achievements in Pittsburgh began within twelye 
years of his elementary principalship in Topeka, 

Personally, I should fail to do justice to the 
spirit of Dr. Davidson’s character did I not refer 
to his ioyal and noble friendship in which I shared 
abundantly, and above all, I would bear testimony 


to his affectionate devotion to his wife and daugh- 
ter. 





Remarkable Omaha Record 


By ALBERT E. WINSHIP 


FTER thirteen years’ service as superintendent 
A of Omaha Dr. John H. Beveridge is re- 
elected for another three-year term. He went 
from Council Bluffs, lowa, to Omaha in the closing 
year of the World War, and has had a peaceful 
and productive service during the most restless 
years of six decades. 

Each year has recorded some notable achieve- 
ment which has had national professional recog- 
nition. There has been more than one large school 
building a year during his term of service, and the 
advance in education has recorded more than one 
professional creation a year that has had signifi- 
cance, civic, industrial, or social. 

This might have been easy had Omaha neglected 
its education prior to his election, but no American 
has had a more distinguished line. of progressive 
superintendents, from E. U. Graff, who went to 
Indianapolis; William M. Davidson, who went to 
Washington; Carroll G. Pearse, who went to Mil- 
waukee; and Albert P. Marble, who went to the 
assistant superintendency of New York City. 
Each of these five superintendents of Omaha 
made a national reputation there which caused 
their promotion to an important superintendency. 

To have achieved professional distinction for 
Omaha each year following such a group of 
national leaders is unprecedented. 

For twenty-eight years Dr. Beveridge has been 
the eminently successful superintendent of three 


cities within a radius of twenty-five miles. In 
each position he established lines of financial, social 
and religious influences which have been retained as 
closely since he left as when he was there. 

Another Omaha distinction is the fact that 
Dr. Graff, Dr. Davidson and Dr. Beveridge 
have been presidents of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association 
and Dr. Pearse and Dr. Marble have been presi- 
dents of the National Education Association. This 
has never been true of five superintendents in an 
unbroken line of any other American city. 

Each of these presidents was a really remark- 
able, etficient national leader. Dr. Marble’s Nash- 
ville meeting was the most exciting — sectional 
meeting in the history of the National Education 
Association, and resulted in the election of the 
first Southern man as secretary that year, and the 
first Southern president the next year. 

Dr. Pearse’s presidency at Chicago of the Asso 
ciation was the signal for an entire change in the 
management of the Association and made him high 


man in influence for twenty years. 


Dr. Davidson’s presidency of the Department of 
Superintendence at Mobile led to an entirely new 
official deal in the Department, and Dr. Graff's 
presidency at~Cleveland, and Dr. Beveridge’s # 
Cleveland, 1922-23, will always stand out & 
epoch-making administrations in the annals of 
the Department. 
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Education by Association 


N THE formation of minds and characters, 
| companionships of the students with one an- 
other may often play a larger part than the con- 
tacts with instructors. 

To choose the sort of associates a boy or girl 
should have is therefore highly important—and 
next to impossible. 

Many good people try to accomplish this by 
taking their children out of public schools and 
sending them to private schools. But this is no 
guaranty of the desired environment, unless the 
private school is exceptional indeed. 

In adult life one must brush elbows with all 
kinds of people. And it is not very different for 
the child or young person. We may wish it 
otherwise. But it is hard to alter the situation. 

Birds of a feather begin early in life to flock 
together. Children with similar tastes and home 
backgrounds naturally are drawn together. 

Teachers do well if they succeed in producing 
an atmosphere in which the best that students 
bring to school with them is developed and made 
better. 


It’s an Ill Wind 
DVERSITY used to drive people to drink. 
A It still drives them to drink—not at bars, 
but at the founts of learning. 

Economic depression is reflected in increased 
college and high school enrollments. The scarcity 
of jobs causes parents who can afford to do so 
to keep their sons and daughters in school longer 
than might otherwise be done. 

Evening schools this coming winter will be un- 
usually well attended, if the indications noted in 
New York City are a true criterion. Not only are 
students of the customary earnest type registering, 
but many young men and women who would 
ordinarily pass their evenings at entertainments are 
planning to settle down and study. 

Some will endeavor to fit themselves better to 
hold their present positions. Others will strive to 
make up the lack of high school training, for the 
reason that they are finding desirable jobs harder 
to obtain unless evidence of high school education 
can be furnished. 

Theologians have long held that people take to 
religion more readily in hard times than in times 
of plenty. Under the same spur of adversity, it 
seems, folks are taking to books. 

The noblest impulse to education does not come 
from competition. But let the motive be what it 
will, the opportunity for schools to do their work 


of leavening the mass and aiding individuals is 
very real and challenging. 


Library as University 


ITTSBURGH is to be congratulated upon the 
Pr forward step it is about to take in adult 
education, by recognizing the vast possibilities of 
the public library as a “people’s university.” 
Director Ralph W. Munn of the Carnegie Library, 
in that city, has conceived the idea of setting up 
a faculty, headed by a college professcr, to work 
out reading courses and, in general, place the 
library facilities at the service of all who desire to 
improve their minds. 

Expenses of the experiment for three years 
have been underwritten by the Buhl Foundation. 
If Andrew Carnegie were alive, he would probably 
want to back this project himself, as a sort of 
crowning feature of his great library extension 
work throughout the country. 

Libraries are on the move, these days—recogniz- 
ing their wondrous resources and the accompany- 
ing responsibilities, and reaching out to popularize 
the reading of books. 

More and more, too, the libraries are emphasiz- 
ing and—in the vernacular—* selling ” the worth- 
while books in preference to the ephemeral and 
trashy. 

It would be interesting to discover the libraries 
which are best succeeding in circulating the best 
books and weaning patrons away from the in- 
ferior. 





Invisible Discipline 
O ONE has ever quite discovered what it is 
N that makes one teacher a good disciplinarian 
and another a poor one. Yet nothing is more 
obvious to the boys and girls who move from one 
classroom to another than this difference in power 
of control. 

Certain teachers in every school are selected by 
pupils to be the objects of pranks and annoyances. 
Other teachers wholly escape this persecution. 

The newest teachers are nearly always tried out. 
Often they are persecuted merely because they are 
new. 

The best disciplinarians somehow have a knack 
of not letting anything get started. They have a 
knack of keeping discipline in the background as 
if there were no such thing in the world. 


stow ld, (Peleg 


Associate Editor. 
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Detroit Prefers “Intermediate Schools” 


By H. L. HARRINGTON 


Supervising Director of Intermediate Schools 


Why Detroit chose the title, ‘‘Intermediate Schools’’ in preference to ‘‘Junior 
High Schools,’ is clearly told here, along with many other facts regarding 
the development of the city’s program for the separate housing and instruction 


of adolescents. 


This article contains material of value to every one concerned 


in the management of Grades Seven, Eight and Nine. 


ETROIT at the present time has more than 
D half of its seventh, eighth, and ninth grade 
pupils enrolled in intermediate schools. In 
September approximately 30,000 pupils, taught by 
over 1,000 teachers and housed in seventeen build- 
ings, constituted the intermediate organization. 

Detroit began to experiment with the junior 
high school idea as early as 1911, and during the 
superintendency of the late Dr. Charles E. Chad- 
sey a number of so-called junior high schools were 
started, although at that time the emphasis in these 
schools was placed upon vocational training. In 
1919, acting upon the advice and under the guid- 
ance of Superintendent Frank Cody, the Board of 
Education definitely established a policy of organ- 
izing the school system upon the 6-3-3 basis. 

Work in reorganization has gone forward, in 
general, only as rapidly as growth of the city has 
made new school building construction necessary. 
Growth has been so rapid (Detroit’s public school 
population has doubled in the last decade) that 
available funds for school construction have all 
been absorbed in providing schools for the in- 
crease in membership. Little or nothing has been 
available for replacing old buildings. This, taken 
in connection with the policy of not attempting to 
operate intermediate schools except in buildings 
especially built for and adapted to the purpose, 
accounts for the fact that greater progress has 
not been made in enrolling all seventh, eighth and 
ninth grade pupils in intermediate schools. 


Title “ Intermediate Schools” Selected. 


The more common term of “ junior high school ” 
was applied to this organization in Detroit at first, 
but at the time of the reorganization in 1919 the 
mame was changed to “intermediate school.” It 
was felt that the latter term more nearly expressed 
the purpose of the new organization, which was to 
be a transitional school between the elementary 
school, with its methods peculiar to the young 
child, and the high school, technical school, con- 
tinuation school, or first serious contact with 
actual productive life, rather than an institution 
with the aims and purposes of the high school 
transferred to a lower level. Three main con- 
siderations were influential in the decision to adopt 
the intermediate organization. First, the need of 


modern urban society for a much more diversified 
and vital type of education was recognized. Second, 
the development of adolescent psychology forced a 
recognition of the fact that the early adolescent is 
best dealt with in a separate organization. Third, 
individual differences in abilities and aptitudes of 
pupils had come to be recognized. 

These considerations pointed inevitably to the 
organization of a separate school of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, where enough pupils 
could be assembled in one organization to allow 
for a diversified program of studies, for ability 
grouping, for departmentalization and specialization 
of teaching, and yet be economical, since all facili- 
ties, including special rooms, special equipment, 
and the time of specialized teachers could all be 
used at the maximum. 

In harmony with these principles, a program of 
studies was adopted in 1919 and has been in opera- 
tion ever since, although subject to constant change 
and revision as experience, added knowledge from 
research, or improved instructional practice has 
rendered revision desirable. 

Some Curriculum Features. 

Noteworthy points of the curriculum now in 
use may be mentioned as follows. General science 
is taught during the entire three years, in order 
to prolong the period during which the child is 
in critical thinking contact with his natural en- 
vironment. Auditorium work is scheduled as a 
curricular activity. General language is presented 
in the eighth grade as a preliminary to the begin- 
ning of foreign language in the ninth grade, and 
also as a means of enriching and making more 
meaningful further English study. Special classes 
are maintained in instrumental music and in art 
for talented pupils whose talent has been discovered 
in the regular classes. A rich program of shop 
experiences is provided for boys. All seventh 
grade boys are enrolled in the general shop for a 
course in household mechanics which serves as 4 
try-out and orientation course. Later they have 
an opportunity to come in contact with wood- 
working, machine shop practice, printing, auto 
mechanics, arts and crafts, and mechanical draw- 
ing, although not all the opportunities are possible 
in the smaller schools. 
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Both in the industrial arts shops and in the 
household arts laboratories an extensive program 
has been made possible because equipment has been 
provided and techniques of instruction have been 
worked out whereby classes equal in size to aca- 
demic classes can be taught with entire success. 


Health Activities Stress Free Play. 

In social science, English, and mathematics the 
emphasis has constantly been directed away from 
the formal and toward socially worth-while out- 
comes. 

In health education, or physical education, little 
attention is given to formal gymnasium work, and 
attention to organized inter-school athletics 
been Free play is 
stressed, a rich program of intra-school athletics 
all participate is 
operated, and much attention is given to individual 
health and to the remedying of physical defects. 

Every school has a_ well-equipped library in 
charge of a specially trained teacher librarian. 

Besides the recognition given to them in the 


has 
progressively minimized. 


in which practically students 


organization of the program of studies, individual 
differences are recognized by a system of homo- 
geneous ability grouping. Pupils upon entering 
the intermediate school are grouped on the basis 
of intelligence rating, performance in the elemen- 
tary school, and chronological age. 


is constantly checked in the light 


This grouping 
of performance 
in the intermediate school. 

The intermediate schools are organized for the 
vocational and educational guidance of the pupil. 
The largest schools have a full time counselor for 
boys and one for girls. In the smaller schools 
this work is sometimes combined with other duties. 
Courses in vocational information are taught in 
the social science department. 
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Same Home Room Teacher Three Years. 


The schools are organized upon the home-room 
plan. Upon entering the school, a group of about 
forty pupils is assigned to a teacher as their home- 
The this group 
during the three years of their stay in the inter- 


room teacher. teacher retains 
mediate school, and is primarily responsible for 
She thus be- 


comes their immediate counselor and guide, and 


them in scholarship and conduct. 


this relationship is the most important one in the 
intermediate schools. 

An extensive program of extra-curricular activi 
ties is sponsored by the various schools, but is not, 
in general, operated as a part of the school day. 
Meeting after school with a membership purely 
falls 


interested 


voluntary, a club stands or its own 


of 


As high as three-fourths of the membership 


upon 


merits and is assured an member- 
ship. 


are enrolled in clubs in some of the schools. 


Size of School Unit. 

The instructional requirements as to space of a 
standard intermediate school building housing about 
This 
size has been found most economical, as it fur- 
nishes enough pupils to keep all facilities operating 
to full capacity, and it allows the placing of 
buildings about the city close enough together so 


two thousand pupils have been developed. 


that pupils do not need to travel excessive distances 
to reach school. 

The the inter- 
mediate schools are in general the same as those 


requirements for teachers in 


for teachers in the senior high schools, and the 
salary schedule is the same. 


The 


Detroit intermediate schools are the result 


of steady, conservative growth, and have estab- 
lished themselves firmly as a part of the school 


system. 


Naming a Day 


A Story 


By MONA A. JOHNSON 


Bridgeport, W. Va. 


D URING the last ten minutes of the afternoon 
Miss Russell was telling the Fifth Grade 
a story about little brown Emilio, who helped his 
father gather cocoa-nuts in the far-away Philip- 
pines. But Armie Day, sitting at the front desk 
of the farthest row, was not thinking of little 
Emilio. Instead, he gazed moodily at the large 
calendar which hung in the space at the end of 
the blackboard. It was a cheerful calendar, with 


figures an inch high, and the legend, JOHN DAY, 


PLAIN AND FANCY GROCERIES,” in huge 
letters at the top. 


to schor i], 


Armie himself had brought it 
voluntarily, Miss 
the second day of the session :— 


not but because 


Russell had said, 


“Your father has a store, hasn’t he, Armie? 


Perhaps you can bring us one of his calendars— 
a nice large one, with figures that we can see all 
>? 
over the room. 
So Armie had brought 


the calendar, and the 


teacher had hung it in front of his desk, where his 
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eyes rested on it many times a day. October was 
a well balanced sheet—three red moon faces filled 
the first three spaces, two others the last, and 
there were no odd days to crowd into half spaces 
at the end. Instead of a number, a red ship 
marked Columbus Day, and a grinning pumpkin 
dated Hallowe’en. 

But October was nearly over, and Armie was 
thinking gloomily of the November sheet, with a 
scroll and pen in place of “11,” and a festive 
turkey instead of “27.” As soon as that page 
was displayed, he knew, the teacher would think of 
preparing a program for Armistice Day. In fact, 
he reflected gloomily, Miss Russell, being such an 
up-to-the-minute person, might even think of it 
in October! Well, he wouldn’t help with it this 
He’d ‘been made a fool of often enough. 
He was a big boy now, and he wouldn't stand it. 

Sure enough, just before the last bell rang, 
Miss Russell turned towards him and said, with a 
smile 


vear. 


which proclaimed the summons a friendly 
one :— 

“T want to 
Armie.” 


see you a minute after school, 

When the last pupil had filed out into the hall, 
the teacher came over to the desk where the boy 
was sitting, a sullen look on his handsome face. 

“We must make our plans for a good pro- 
gram for Armistice Day, and I want you to 
have a special part, because it is so particularly 
your day, Armie,” she began. 

“That’s what the teachers always say,” inter- 
rupted the “but I 
They can’t make me.” 


“ But why, Armie?’ 


boy, won't. Never again. 


Miss Russell was amazed. 
“You read so well, and it’s so appropriate, being 
your birthday.” 

“TI hate Armistice Day,” he broke out. “I wish 
—I just wish the Germans had licked us! Then 
they wouldn’t have made a fool joke out of 
namin Day! That’s a _ great 
a fellow to have! And then to have to 
say a piece, and have all the kids teasing me about 
it, and asking if I won the war—I wish I’d never 
been born!” 


me. Armistice 


co 
S 
for 


name 


“Why, Armie, I’m so sorry. I didn’t know you 
felt that way. I think it’s rather fine to know you 
came when the flags were flying and the bands 
playing and all the world so happy. When you're 
older you'll be proud of your name!” 


“No, I “and I 


won't say no piece on the program, neither! ” 


won't,” he protested sullenly, 

“Of course you needn't if you feel that way. 
And I’m truly sorry about it all. Try not to mind 
it,” she added kindly, turning away puzzled rather 
than vexed at his insubordinate attitude. 

* * * * * 

“It’s a case where I just don’t see any solu- 
tion,” the teacher told her friend, Miss Carstairs, 
the public health nurse, as they walked down 
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the street together an hour later. “ Children’s 
problems usually seem so simple and easily ad- 
justed, once they are told to a grown person, but 
I don’t see what could be done about this. And [ 
believe it’s really serious. He’s a sensitive, intro- 
spective child, the type that shrinks from _pub- 
licity, and he’s brooded over this until he’s mor- 
bid. It tell parents, 
Naming him was probably the one imaginative 


would be useless to his 


flight of their prosaic lives, and they would 
never understand his objections. It’s just hope- 
less.” 

““ Nothing’s hopeless,” answered the other. “* I’ve 
seen worse cases straightened out. We'll have 
to think about it. And now I’ve got to cover 


another block on this registration canvass. 
not much time left to finish it, or 
left the 


There's 
we'll have our 
state out of registration area another 
year.” 
; * * F * 

Two days later the health nurse paused before 
Day’s grocery store just as Armie was coming home 
from 


school, and asked him where his mother 
lived. Together they climbed the dingy stairs 


leading to the little flat above the store room. 
Miss State Health 
Department,” the nurse explained to the plump, 


“Tm Carstairs from the 
comfortable-looking woman who opened the door 
of the cheerful apartment. “We're taking a census 
of the names and dates of birth of all the children 
in the city. They are to be sent to the Census 
Bureau in Washington, where the records are 
kept. They will official birth 
certificate for each child, which may be very useful 
later in life. 


send you an 
Many states issue these certificates 
when a child is born, but we have been backward, 
and are now collecting data to get our state into 
the ‘ Registration Area.’ I am sure you would 
like to have vour children’s names recorded.” 

Mrs. Day made no objection, and readily gave 
dates and names, plain matter-of-fact names— 
John Henry, Mary Ellen, and Martha Jane. When 
she came to her youngest, however, she explained 
proudly :— 

“He 


stairs, just when the parade was going on. 


was born on Armistice Day, Miss Car- 
That 
was a great day for us! My two younger brothers 
and I had much 
I wanted to celebrate some way, and 


were in France, worried so 
about them. 
then 
Day! Every one thought it so appropriate and 
original.” 


I thought of the baby’s name. Armistice 


“So it is, Mrs. Day,” the 


“One of the most origina! names on our 


nurse answered 


heartily. 


list. But hasn’t he another name? All your others 
have. I think three names are so much more 
balanced, and the initials look better, too. Why 


not put down another one for him? 
instance. 


George, for 


That’s a patriotic name, for George 


Washington, you know.” 
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When you buy a School Encyclopedia 
Consider these Important Facts! 


For 9 years, educators have recognized Compton’s as the pre-eminent classroom encyclo- 
pedia. 50,000 sets are in use in schools. 400,000 sets are in homes. Compton’s, in the acid 
test of practical use, has proved that in every department it is the outstanding reference work. 


ie 
* 


Consider this: Compton’s cov- 
ers every subject taught in 
schools today. Edited by a 
staff of America’s foremost 
educators, its text is up-to-the- 
minute, accurate, thorough 
and replete with vital facts. 
Yet, readable and interest 
compelling. 

The pictures are carefully 
chosen, eloquent, useful and 


information without time- 
wasting dummy entries. 

New text books carry copi- 
ous references to Compton's 
for correlative reading. 

In the 9th volume are in- 
cluded special Study Outlines, 
Picture Lists, Guides to Good 
Books and Interest-Questions 
closely following your course 
of study—all providing a vast 

















of themselves form an invalu- fund of dependable material 
able teaching help. There is P i for the teacher in the presen- 
an average of two pictures to r CC—constant demand, continuous tation of any subject. 

. ok al d production, and a knowledge of the art of bet- Wh li 
ne wae poms _ ter printing make it possible for Compton’s : netataiond ree ni eta = 
the exact page on which it will to produce their 10 volumes, in the famous issued, Compton's has it. Page 
be found is indexed for your Dura-Bound, long-life Buckram Binding, on for page, article for article 
convenience—so with maps, finer paper and with better printing at a Compton’s offers more— 
charts, and diagrams. lower price. You can purchase though it costs less. Comp- 

Pp b ‘cle b Compton’s on our conven- $5 52 eines tetel h dard 
_ Page by page, article by ar- ient payment plea if you desire. oma on’s has become the standar 
ticle, Compton's gives to the of comparison for classroom 
teacher a teaching tool that reference works. A set of 


makes classroom work easier, more interesting,  Compton’s belongs in every classroom library .. . 
more effective. And the Quick-Reference Fact-Index _ its outstanding qualities, not its lower price, make 
gives you a positive guide to every bit of specific it the outstanding encyclopedia value! 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


Compton Bldg. 1000 No. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE NEW BOOK OF 
SAMPLE PAGES 


[ 
| 
Our new 48-page Book of Sample Pages—just off the press— | 
richly illustrated in color will be sent free to teachers and edu- | 
Cators. Interesting pages on many subjects—Study Outlines— | 
Picture Aids—and Quick-Reference Fact-Index pages. An 
excellent portrayal of the diversity of school subject matter and | A, << o00secsensahytccbepnansndennindla ennai 
| 
| 
& 


° J. KB. if 
Send this Coupon ate 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Send me free, your New 48-page Book of Sample Pages. 


superiority of treatment. Send the coupon today please—for 
your free copy. 
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“George Armistice Day,” said the mother “You can just sign it ‘George Day’ on your 
thoughtfully. “That does sound good. Suppose school papers, if you wish, and every one at 


you put it down that way.” school will learn to call you that after a while 
The boy followed Miss Carstairs out of the I think you'll like it.” 
room and down to the street. “You bet I will!” answered the boy with 


“Do you like your new name?” she asked. conviction. 


Blend Cultural with Vocational 


By G. W. ROSENLOF 
Director, Secondary Education and Teacher Training, 
for the State of Nebraska 


Vocational and Cultural Education are not so far apart as to be irreconcilable, 
in the view of this writer. He suggests that even the older Classical train- 
ing had its vocational aspect. Life itself calls for a merging of the intellec- 
tual with the practical. 


O THE student of the history of education in to leadership in the training of youth to enter col- 
America there is no more interesting story than lege, the ministry and politics. Numerous factors 

that which relates to the rise of the American were responsible for their decline and eventual 
secondary, or high school, an institution that has fall. Political, social and economic causes came 
grown up to meet a recognized and fundamental to the fore and overshadowed those activities and 
need as that need has come to be realized in the institutions that ministered to the educational life 
changes that marked the development of our of the times. To no small extent, also, was it true 


American society. that this school failed to comprehend in its cur- 
The story of the rise of secondary schools runs __ ricula other important objects than college entrance. 
like this :— An institution that distinctly subserved or attempted, 


(a) The Virginia Company of London in 1620 at least, to subserve the needs of a selected and 
or thereabouts proposed to establish a secondary narrowly interested group of persons could not 
school for the express purpose of fitting students hope to last long. Slowly but surely a “new 
to enter upon “ colledge ” training, but “ The East estate ” 


‘ 


—the merchant and tradesman—came to 
Indy School,’ as it was known, failed to exercise a most intense influence and effectively 
come into being, the project being abandoned in opposed what Williams and Rice have chosen to 
1622. describe as a “ narrow, academic, aristocratic, sel- 
(b) In 1635 the citizens of Massachusetts Bay fish, knowledge-centred, dehumanized and unsocial- 
Colony voted to establish the “Boston Latin ized” institution. 
Grammar School,” and the following year, it (d) The middle eighteenth century period saw 
would seem, opened the institution. The single the early beginnings and rise of “ The American 
purpose of this school like the one proposed in Academy,” a school devoted to the promotion of 
Virginia was the fitting of young men to enter the general welfare of a larger number of citizens 
college and eventually to become ministers of the —a school that did not cater to especially fortunate 
gospel. While the courses of study were mainly class but attempted to provide “ full educational 
Latin and Greek, and therefore assumed by many opportunity” for the many. The emphasis was 
if not most persons to be cultural, they were in upon the practical rather than the cultural sub- 
another real sense strictly vocational. These jects. In the words of Benjamin Franklin, the 
subjects were needed in those days by all ministers father of this school, “It would be well if they 
in order that they might properly expostulate (the students) could be taught everything that is 
upon the words of “ Holy Writ.” So effective did useful, and everything that is ornamental. But art 
this school and others become that the Massa- is long and their time is short. It is therefore 
chusetts Law of 1647 contained provisions for proposed that they learn those things that are 
the establishment of these schools in every town likely to be most useful and most ornamental; 
of 100 householders or more. By the provisions regard being had to the several professions for 
of this act, “The Old Deluder Law,” the Ameri- which they are intended.” “Learned professions” 
can public school policy was established. and “life professions,” the cultural and the voca- 
(c) After varying periods of success the Latin tional, come to receive a more fitting recognition. 
Grammar Schools came to lose their former claims Many types of academies eventually came into 
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being: “ The college preparatory school, the mili- 
tary academy, the preparatory school for higher 
technical and scientific study, the denominational 
school, the select and restricted boarding school, 
the school of a fad or of a cult.” It is clearly 
seen that the school thus planned became in a 
with a genuine 


Citizenship of the produc- 


yery true sense an institution 
“service program. 
tive sort was most truly an outcome of this organi- 
zation. 

(e) With the coming of the nineteenth century, 
with the rise of an industrial era and industrial 
classes there came a new demand for ever greater 
extension of our program of free public secondary 
education in America. Massachusetts again leads 
out and in 1827 makes provision for the establish- 
ment, maintenance, and support of free public 
high schools. Not only did these schools provide 
opportunity for preparation to enter college, but 
also provided educational advantages for those 
persons who did not contemplate going to college. 
With these objectives this high school early found 
it necessary to organize differentiated curricula and 
to set up courses of study both cultural and voca- 
tional. After many years of struggle, culminating 
in the now famous “ Kalamazoo Case,” the high 
school has come to be the co-equal responsibility of 
every citizen together with that of the elementary 
school and higher institution of learning. 

Throughout the evolution of this school—to say 
nothing of our higher institutions of learning—one 
sees anattempt to differentiate between those sub- 
jects that are cultural on the one hand and vocational 
on the other. Thus is depicted the age-old dualism in 
education. To one who looks upon the school as 
an agency of society—a social institution that is 
dynamic in that it constantly attempts to adapt 
itself to and become an agency in the transform- 
ing of society—there can 
to its essential cultural objective as opposed to its 
essential vocational objective. 


be no question as 


The dynamic school of today is one that makes 
of the individual a citizen. 
mit the racial and cultural inheritances of the ages 
but it must translate these into the active workaday 
life of the individual to the end that he may 
become a useful being, contributing out of his 
knowledge, experience, and training to the weliarc 
of society. 


Not oniy does it trans- 


The extreme culture theory conn>tes 
“the study of life and the search for truth for 
the mere love of learning itself, an essentiall« 
selfish and non-social conception.” The extreme 
vocational theory is, on the other hand, “ the 
study of that alone which will bring in most for 
the individual as a trade or a vocation, without 
regard te the needs of society or its demand.” 
Between these two extremes is a happy middle 
ground that is worthy of full acceptation. I am 
firmly of the opinion that much of our discussion 
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School Discipline 
and Character 


By SISTER M. JUTTA 


A comprehensive and practical treat- 
ment of discipline in the day-by-day 
activities of the classroom. Contains 
numerous and pertinent case studies, 
demonstrating how discipline, to be 
efficacious, must be wisely administered, 
Includes a comprehensive bibliography 
of all the books and articles on discip- 
line written within the past twenty-five 
years. 


Price, $2.00 


Write for a copy on approval 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
354-364 Milwaukee Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


























as to the essential differences may be the result of 
what another has termed something “ artificially 
stimulated.” In your life and mine there is in a 
very real sense such a commingling of these two 
ideas or concepts that one cannot be clearly dif- 
ferentiated from the other. Rather, one very 
truly supplements the other in any well-balanced 
life. One who devotes himself assiduously to his 
vocation loses all contact with and zest for real 
living in a_ social 


world. He who devotes 


himself to naught but 


the cultural becomes 
a person of little or no consequence so far as 
being a productive agent in society is concerned 


He becomes merely a “consumer.” In the words 


‘ 


of the poet, these become 
world.” 


‘idle singers of an empty 


Vocational education, therefore, considered from 
the point of view of him who would live in the 


‘ 


realm of the “ mean” between the “extreme” is 
that type of education furnished by the school 
wnich guarantees to each individual those experi- 
ences by means of which he may engage in an“ 
occupation that insures to him an income sufficient 
to meet his needs and the needs of those dependent 
upon him, but also insures that through this occu- 
pation he may render to society those benefits that 
will hasten its progress and increase the sum total 
of its happiness. 
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Why Some Teachers Don’t Marry 


By ARTHUR DEAN 


“My advice to teachers who want to get married,” writes one who is now married 
and still teaching, “is to leave your troubles and problems at your schoolroom door 
when you shut it. Forget you are a teacher and be human.” 


Very interesting advice, but why not be human on the other side of the door 
also? And how can one be human on one side of the door and not on the other? 
And how can a teacher be a stick inside the schoolroom and change her spots on 
the outside? 


Some teachers don’t marry because apparently nobody wants them. 


Some teachers would rather add degrees to their names than change them. The 
more they study and the longer they study, the more they remove themselves from 
the field of matrimony. While they are getting advanced degrees they are asso- 
ciating with college professors who are either already married or too poor to be 
married, or not worth marrying. They get their advanced degrees in colleges re- 
moved from home, consequently they are out of touch with the social life. Educa- 
tion costs money, so they have little left for recreation. Degree getting takes lots of 
time and they have little left for week-end parties. 


Some women teachers do not marry because men are afraid of them. Man fears 
that a teacher will criticise his grammar, or suggest that his shoes need a shine. 
Such men have never recovered from inhibitions acquired in boyhood classrooms. 


Some teachers do not marry because they haven’t the time or strength to seek 
marriage. They live away from home, have to teach for thirty odd hours a week, 
attend dry faculty meetings, work up reports, correct papers, confer with super- 
visors, and contribute to the curriculum studies. When Saturday comes they have a 
little shopping to do, much mending and picking up. During vacation they skip 
back to the home town or go to summer school. Not being in close touch with 
either the town in which they teach or the old home town in which they were brought 
up, they miss out in meeting desirable young men. 

Some teachers hate their jobs so much that it shows on their faces. They rule 
their classes dogmatically and show it. They know it all, and show it. They are 
narrow and show it. And no man deliberately wants to stick his head into any noose. 
Although many do. 

The young girl who has good red blood, good nature, ideals and practicability 
can go into teaching without losing these things. The best way to keep herself 
from losing them is to hand them out to her pupils, and when she closes the door 
of the schoolroom to take these good qualities into her community life. 

There will surely be a man in this life who will grab these qualities to line his 
love-nest. 
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An Organization Developed for 
Educational Service 


The A. N. Palmer Company is a highly specialized 
rganization developed for the betterment of hand- 
writing instruction. Its activities cover every 
pranch of handwriting service.—They include: 
1. THE FREE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


More than 40,000 teachers are enrolled yearly 
in the Palmer Method free normal course 
by correspondence. 

2. THE PUBLICATION OF TEXTBOOKS, HAND- 
BOOKS AND SUPPLEMENTARY AIDS IN PEN- 
MANSHIP 

Writing Lessons for Primary Grades. 

Palmer Method Handwriting, Grades 3 and 4. 

Palmer Method Handwriting, Grades 5 and 6. 

(NEW ) . . 

The Palmer Method of Business Writing. 

The Palmer Method of Business Writing— 

Advanced Edition. 

Teachers’ Guide to Writing Lessons for Pri- 

mary Grades. 

Teachers Guide to Palmer Method Handwrit- 

ing. 

Palmer Method Spellers. 

Penmanship Stories; Legends of Letterland; 

Progress Folders: Blackboard Wall Cards; 

Alphabet Project Cards; 

Palmer Method Overseer, etc. 

THE MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
PENMANSHIP PRACTICE, SUPPLIES 

A COMPLETE SERIES OF AWARDS IN PEN- 
MANSHIP FROM PRIMARY GRADES TO HIGH 


SCHOOL 
5. THE SERVICE OF MANY VISITING INSTRUC- 
TORS FOR MODEL LESSONS AND TEACHERW’ 
CONFERENCES 
Is your school taking full advantage of the many 
services offered by this company? If not, write 


to the nearest office for informative litera- 
ture and a copy of the latest illus- 
trated catalog. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 
Terminal Sales Bidz., 
Portiand, Ore. 


2128 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
Palmer Bldg. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia, 
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The Acid Test 


What more exacting test can there be of dic- 
tionary leadership than the judgment of the 
educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an unabridged 
dictionary for use in its schools has chosen 
exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Webster as the standard of pronunciation, 
in answer to questions submitted by the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club. 

Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based on 
the New International for pronunciation, spell- 
ing, compounding, and division of words. 

The New International has 
been universally accepted by 
those best fitted to judge. 
It is in accord with the best 
modern practice. Use it in 
your own schools. 


Write for our free booklets of 
interesting ways to teach the 
use of the dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















FROM THE OLD 
to the 


NEW EDUCATION 


By 
WILLIAM A. BALDWIN 


This book is the result of 
scientific and professional 
demonstration of the New 


Education for half a century. 


Price, $1.25. 


Ten or more, $1.00 each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
Beacon Building, Boston 











THE NEW 


Wide Awake Readers 





Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


CHILD INTEREST 
CAREFUL AND EVEN GRADING 
ABUNDANCE OF READING-MATTER 
NON-DUPLICATION OF MATERIAL 
Whether or not you knew the Old Wide Awake 


Readers you ought to become acquainted 
with the New Wide Awake Readers. 


The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; 

Primer, 65 cents; First Reader, 70 cents; 

Second Reader, 70 cents; Third Reader, 
75 cents; Fourth Reader, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago 
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EQUIPMENT NEWS 





Piccolo to Bassoon 
An effective way to teach children 
to distinguish the various instruments 
of an orchestra is provided by the Edu- 


cational Department of the RCA 


Victor Company, Inc., of Camden, 
N. J., in a specially prepared combina- 
tion outfit, consisting of twenty charts 
of instruments, a handbook and two 
orthophonic records. An _ important 
step in musical appreciation and inter- 
est has been gained when the pupil 
learns to recognize instruments as 
heard in an orchestra. 

The same company has recently put 
out a Home Recording mechanism, 
which is very simple and promises to 
serve many purposes both of enter- 
tainment and of utility. 


Protection For Books 

A great development of the book 
cover business has taken place in the 
two or three decades since the arrival 
of publicly supplied textbooks. The 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, has been 
a leader in this business for many years, 
and has supplied millions of covers to 
the public schools of America. 

“We are proud of what we have been 
able to accomplish in the promotion of 
cleanliness, and in preventing the 
spread of disease,” writes Miles C. 
Holden, president of the company. 

“Our covers are figuring as a safcty 
factor, also,” he continues. “Safety 
rules, as well as health rules, are be- 
ing printed on many of our covers, and 
must be exerting wide influence among 
the children. Thrift instruction, too, 
has been disseminated in this way.” 

Holden covers are waterproof, 
weatherproof and durable. 


Educational Talkies 

The talkie, as a new and active part 
in the modern school curriculum, was 
successfully demonstrated, on Septem 
ber 11, at the new Ventnor City, New 
Jersey, High School, with a special 
program of educational pictures. “Our 
new Ventnor Avenue School is built 
and equipped to offer every modern 
school convenience and teaching aid, 
including a permanent installation of 
sound film equipment in the audito 
rium,” said Wilbur Zimmerman, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, open 
ing the meeting. Mr. Zimmerman 
stated that the projectors were selected 
after careful investigation and study 
of the possibilities of educational talk- 











ing pictures and consideration of their 
increasing use in schools and univer- 
sities. 

Many prominent educators and pub- 
lic officials witnessed the initial 
presentation of five educational talking 
pictures. 

In his introductory remarks Mr. 
Zimmerman outlined the plan of in- 
cluding the sound film in the work of 
the school, and V. C. Arnspiger, 
director of research of Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc., a subsidiary of 
the Western Electric Company, ex- 
plained plans formulated as a basis for 
the development of a film library of 
educational talking pictures for nation- 
wide use. 


Typewriting Awards 

The L. G. Balfour Company, of 
Attleboro, Mass., announces that it is 
putting out typing awards to allow the 
schools to continue an award system. 

The discontinuance of emblems by 
Underwood, L. C. Smith, Remington 
and Royal naturally prompts the schools 
to inquire where suitable awards may 
be secured. The announcement of the 
L. G. Balfour Company is therefore 
timely, and will be gladly received by 
the schools and teachers of typewriting 
throughout the country, who have 
found the value of material recognition 
of typing ability as an incentive for 
increased effort. 

The Balfour Company is pre-emin- 
ently fitted to continue where the type- 
writer companies left off, as all of the 
award emblems for Underwood and 
L. C. Smith have been made for eight 
years by Balfour. Also, some of the 
Remington and Royal awards have 
been Balfour made. Therefore the 
company is capable both from the 
standpoint of designing suitable awards 
and producing emblems which the win- 
ners will be proud to wear. 

Monthly test material will be sent 
out by the typewriter companies as 
heretofore. 

Full information may be secured by 
addressing the L. G. Balfour Company, 
C. S. and C. department, Post Office 
Box 718, Attleboro, Mass. 


Prizes for Drawing 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Company has 
announced an important competition 
open to high school students for the 
best drawings made with Mongol col- 
ored indelible pencils. 


The first prize is tuition for twa 
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years in the finest art sc 
year in America, the second Year iy 
Europe. 

Second prize is $200 toward One 
year’s, tuition in a leading America, 
art school. 

Third prize, $75 cash. 

Fourth prize, $25 cash. 

Contest ends January 31, 193], 

Prize winners will be announced j 
April, 1931, issue of trade and an 
magazines. 

The judges will be: James ¢ 
Boudreau, director School of Fine ang 
Applied Art, Pratt Institute, Brocklyn, 
N. Y.; William M. Odom, preg. 
dent, New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art (Parson’s), N. Y. C; 
Felix Payant, editor, Design Magazine 
professor of art, Ohio State Univer. 
sity; Joseph Wiseltier, Connecticg 
State Director of Art. 

Full details can be obtained from 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Company 
Scholarship Department, 37 Gree. 
point Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Publisher Adds More Films 

The film, “Books—From Manuserigt 
to Classroom,” has proved so popular 
among schools that The John € 
Winston Company, distributors of it 
have more than doubled the number of 
prints for distribution. They hope now 
to be able to fill all requests with but 
little delay. This film, which inter- 
estingly reveals the making of a text- 
book, may be borrowed without cost 
by schools possessing a 16 mm. pro 
jector. Requests should be sent to the 
Home Office of the company, 106-16 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Talking Pictures for Schools 
Ufa Films, Inc., has been quick 
grasp the significance of the talking 
motion pictures for educational use, and 
already offers an impressive list of 
titles adapted for instruction of ede 
mentary and advanced grades. 

Subjects are drawn from such fields 
as animal, bird and insect life, micros 
copy, astronomy, geography and bt 
ology. Titles of individual films are 
attractively worded, and the material 
should supply excellent aid to vivifying 
the work of the classroom. 

These sound-and-sight films for 
schools are available for showing by 
any standard thirty-five mm. motion 
picture projector, and require only the 
addition of a portable sound-on-dist 
reproducing device known as a Tom 
o-Graph. 

Further information may be had 
either from Ufa Films, Inc, 1 
Broadway, New York, or from North 
American Sound and Talking Pictures 
Fquipment Corporation, T2® Seventh 
Avcnue, New York. 
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Delicious 
Acid Drinks 


++» prepared 
without lemons 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is a real body- 
building substitute forlemon or lime juice in 
- preparation of refreshing acid drinks. It is 

convenient to have at hand and a most 
whslesome addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 
Two tablespoonfuls of Horsford’s will serve in 
place of the juice of one and one half lemons. 


Horsfords 
Sate 
Phosphate 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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Training 
Tonic Chord 
Scale and Chromatics 


School Departments where Orchestra Training 
is a major subject 
will find the preparation 
lower primary grades an 
upon which to build. 


in the school music program 
for the orchestra in 
excellent foundation 


A Musical Experience 

Ear Training 

Skill in handling Instruments 
Character Training in Team Work 


Drysdale School Service 


Harvard Square Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Civics and Industry 


By DeWirr S. Morcay, 
partment of Social Studi 
nical Schools, Indianapolis, and OKa § 
Fiick, Instructor in Economic and Industrial 
History, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indian- 
apolis, McGraw-Hill Vocational Texts. 288 
pages, 5% x &, 25 illustrations. $2.00 
This, book aims to promote understanding of th: 
service of government to industry and of the rela- 
tion between industrial stability and civic 


Head of the De- 
Arsenal Tech- 


welfare. 


Industrial Hygiene for Schools 


By Jesse F. Wututams, Professor of 
P hysic al Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Detnert OpeEr- 


TEUFFER, Supervisor of Health and Physical 


Education, Department of Education, State 
of Ohio. McGraw-Hill Vocational Texts. 
280 pages, 5% x &, 154 illustrations. $2.00 


The purpose of this book is to present the impor- 
tant problems of hygiene in modern industrial life 


Planning Your Future 
By Georce E. Myers, Professor of Voca- 
tional Education and Guidance, University 
of Michigan; Girapys M. Luittie, Cleve- 
land Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan; 
and Saran Rostnson, Hutchins Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit, Michigan. 417 
pages, 5% x &. $1.50 
This book attempts to show the young student the 
difficulties of planning his future, and how to 
avoid some af them and overcome the rest. 























ON APPROVAL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
370 Seventh Ave, New York. 
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CHARACTER CHATS 


They Who Sit and Wait 

Yesterday, as I sat writing in my 
study, my little dog Pats came to the 
screen door and asked to be let in. 
I did not wish to be disturbed at the 
moment, so paid no attention to his 
sharp, little bark. As though sensing 
the situation Pats sat down on _ his 
haunches, and waited in solemn silence 
for at least fifteen minutes. The 
patience of the little dog impressed me. 
When I had admitted him I asked my- 
self a question. “Of what value is 
patience, anyway?” 

Right above Pats’ head was a latch, 
which he did not try to lift. Was his 
sitting there a sign of patience or of 
stupidity? In the case of a dog the 
answer, of course, is neither, for even 
had Pats thought about the latch, it 
is extremely doubtful whether he 
would have been able to lift it with 
his little forepaws. 

Whatever excuse we may make for 
Pats—his lack of hands, his lack of 
reason, his, lack of knowledge—what 
can be said for girls and boys who, 
having all these wonderful aids, still 
sit and wait? Do you know any girls 
or boys of this sort? I do. The 
world is full of them. They do only 
the things they are told to do. They 
study only the lessons that are as- 
signed; they go on helpful errands 
only when they are told to go. 

The great door of the world stands 
closed before them. It is a screen 
door, too, through which they can see 
the desirable things inside; above them 
is a simple latch, just a bit of interest, 
a little energy, a little ambition, a little 
eagerness to serve, and  yet—like 
Pats—they sit and wait. 

Is there a latch today that each one 
of us may lift, a door that may open 
at our touch? I am sure there is, and 
he who rises up and lifts the latch 
will open the way to a new joy in 
living because he has entered into a 
new usefulness. 


Good Company 


Today I bring to your attention a 
beautiful poem by Karle Wilson Baker. 
It is beautiful because it tells a great 
and wonderful truth. It has always 
seemed to me that a person keeps com- 
pany only with that which he enjoys. 
He may tolerate things that do not 
please him, but the things that he seeks 
out, that help to pass his time away, 
that really give him joy, are the things 








By JOSEPH B. EGAN, A. M. 


that sometime or other have a place 
and a fitness in his life. 

I know a man, a very grave, dignified 
man with snow-white hair, who loves 
to keep company with the stars. He 
loves to go high up on a hilltop, and 
stand with head raised, looking at the 
marvelous spectacle that slowly wheels 
above. He says the stars comfort him. 

I know a woman who loves wild 
asters. When fall comes she goes into 
the low places where the asters bloom, 
and mingles with them as she would 
with a crowd of loved ones. She picks 
a few, but not many. Her joy comes 
from the starry company that clusters 
around her in purple beauty. “I have 
a sense,” she says, “of the nearness of 
heaven when the asters bloom.” 

I know other people who love to 
mingle only with the rich and power- 
ful people of the earth, and still others 
who prefer the company of those who 
are in need of help. Have you ever 
examined the character of the com- 
pany you love to keep? It might be 
well to do so, for like a mirror it will 
reveal to you the character of the per- 
son that you are. 


GOOD COMPANY. 
By Karle Wilson Baker. 


Today I have grown taller from walk- 
ing with the trees, 
The seven sister-poplars who go 
softly in a line; 
And I think my heart is whiter for its 
parley with a star 
That trembled out at nightfall, and 
hung above the pine. 


The call-note of a redbird from the 
cedars in the dusk 
Woke his happy mate within me to 
an answer free and fine; 
And a sudden angel beckoned from a 
column of blue smoke 
Lord, who am I that they should 
stoop—these holy folk of thine? 


—_—- 


That That’s Naught 


There is an old English axiom that 
reads: “That that’s naught is never in 
danger.” Like all such ancient sayings, 
this one contains a germ of truth. 

Let a beautiful butterfly drift into 
a garden, and some eager child, or 
perhaps a grown-up, lays a trap for it. 


Have you ever seen a human being 
creep softly, like an eager cat, arm 
outstretched to seize a lovely butterfly 
aquiver on a phlox blossom? I have, 
not once, but many times. There is 
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something strange about such an act 
To one who reasons there is something 
pathetic. Is there within us a spiritual 
force that constantly cries out for 
beauty? I believe so, for I have never 
seen a human being creep that way 
after a toad or a garden snake. : 

Because the butterfly held forh 
some beautiful thing, human hands de. 
sired to clutch it. What has been said 
of the butterfly is true of all the 
other relations of life. Wherever 
beauty rises something rises just be 
hind to seek it. This is true of peopk 
and of ideas. It is true of goodness 
and all the desirable things of th 
spiritual life. It is the secret of popu. 
larity. 

Do you wish to lead? Then you mus 
have something to offer those who fol- 
low. 

Do you wish to live in happy com 
pany? Then you must contribute from 
yourself something to the general joy. 

Do you wish to live in a circle of 
radiant smiles? Be sure, then, that you 
must smile yourself, for no smiles ever 
fluttered out to meet a frown, any 
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more than songbirds rise singing to 
meet the descending hawk. 
So we might revise the 
making it read: 
“That that’s 


danger, neither is it ever desired.” 


old saying, 


naught is never in 


Crookedness Way Down Inside 


Jimmie had a selfish, cruel nature 
which began to show itself very early 
in his childhood. Little dogs fled from 
him, and old Tom, the cat, crawled 
under the lounge when he entered the 
room. 

One day, when Jimmy was nine years 
old, he stood at the corner of Adams 
Street, twisting the arm of a smaller 


boy. Suddenly he dropped the arm. 
Mrs. Grundy was hobbling by. Her 
back was bent over as usual, and you 
could hear the tap, tap of her old 
hickory cane half a block away. 

“See who's here,” shouted Jimmy. 
“Hey! There! Mother Grundy! Why 


don’t you tap louder with your cane?” 
Mary Jane happened along at that 
very moment. Mary Jane was twelve, 
and wasn’t at all afraid of any boy on 
earth. 
“Jimmy,” 


she 


shouldn't say things like that. Laughing 


said severely, “you 
at a cripple person that way is dread- 
ful.” 

“Why 


Jimmy. 


shouldn’t I laugh?” asked 

“Because my mamma says. if you laugh 
at a crooked person you'll go crooked 
yourself sometime.” 

“What does your mother know about 
it?” asked Jimmy 

“She 


Mary Jane. 


all 
“She knows 
Years later Jimmy stocd on the same 
He 


knows right,” answered 


everything.” 
street corner. was a big, straight, 
handsome 
Anyone looking at him would say at 
once: “He is built like a He 
must be a bear for strength. One of 


man, with iron-gray hair. 


soldier. 


the finest, straightest-appearing men | 


ever saw,” and yet, as people passed, 


these are some of the thoughts that 
went through their heads. A _ banker 
saw him and said: “I'll never loan 


him another cent. He’s as crooked as 
a ram’s horn.” 


and 


\ clergyman saw him, 


said: “May Ged help 


' the poor 
person that is unlucky enough to fall 
into his power.” \ shabbily-clad 
woman said “It was a bad day my 


Tommie borri at hundred dollars 
from his loan shop.” A 
said: “He owes me thirty 


work I did for him. I 


wed t] 
young man 
do!lars for 
shall never get 
it. He's always got some excuse or 
other that puts me off.” 

Now strange thoughts were also go- 
ing through the mind of Jimmie as he 
stood on the old corner. 
ing of Mary Jane. 


He was think- 


He 


remembered 
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her words. At thought of them he 
straightened up his shoulders, and 
raised his head. “You'll go crooked 


yourself sometime,” he repeated. 
“You'll go crooked yourself sometime.” 

Then he added: 
was right at that. 
me something is terribly crooked, and 
its crookedness gives me no rest of 
mind by day or night.” 


“Perhaps Mary Jane 
Way down inside of 


Footprints 


Not long ago I went into a Natural 
History Museum. There, pressed into 
a flat rock, I saw a three-toed foot- 
print of an animal 
long ceased to exist. 


race has 
I paused before 
that rock for many minutes, while my 
mind went back across a million years 
to a strange spot in a strange country. 
The air was moist and heavy as though 
charged with warm, living steam. <A 


whose 


gentle sea sent long, silent waves across 
a sandy beach. As | 
wondered, enormous 


and 
animal, a 
lizard of vast size, trundled slowly out 
upon the beach. Its long, scaly neck 
held a small head high in air. An 
enormous armored tail stretched out be- 


watched 
an 


hind. On each of the giant, squatty hind 
legs was a massive foot with just three 
toes. The beast came slowly by and 
disappeared, leaving upon the wet sand 
a trail of three-toed prints. Then, as 
I watched, a gentle wave flowed over 


the marks and filled them in with sand, 


and the long beach was silent and 
vacant as before. 
In my mind’s eye I saw that sea 


beach slowly sink, and huge mountains 
rear themselves above it; in turn the 
rain and frost broke down the lofty 
peaks until the day came when a man 
in our own generation, blasting away a 
piece of that old beach, now turned to 
stone, uncovered the ancient three- 
toed prints. 


When foolish men deny the existence 


of a great Spirit, and say that all 
things come about through chance, | 
cannot help thinking of that three- 


toed print and the lizard that walked 
out upon the beach that bright, warm 
morning a million years ago 

Written in imperishable signs where- 


ever eye sees, or human ear can hear, 
or mind can think about, is the con- 
vincing evidence that God has been 


abroad. The mountain peaks spell out 


His name in silent pinnacles of snow; 
the restless ocean 
shores; the hurrying winds sing 
the of the the 
sun pours it forth in letters of golden 
light. 
God; 


power, 


roars it on a thou- 
sand 
it in branches trees; 
All things speak down to us of 
all things remind of His 
His wisdom, His love, His 


silent eternal majesty. 


us 
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FOR 
THE TEACHER OF 
COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS 


By RoseNKAMPFF AND WALLACE 





This complete work is published 
in two volumes. It adequately 
meets the demand for secondary 
school texts that will serve as 
a basis for an _ introductory 
course and an advanced course 
in bookkeeping and business 
practice, to be taught by modern 
methods and in accordance with 
modern aims in commercial edu- 


cation. 
Introductory Course List, $1.60 
Advanced Course 5 * $1.60 


Simplified Touch Typewriting 
By R. F. Wess 


A standard work which has been 
newly revised and enlarged. The 
Webb method, as test after test 
proves, results in achievement, 
combined with a finished tech- 
nique—and does it with the least 
expenditure of time and energy. 


The Championship of Rhode 
Island this year, for first-year 
students, was won by a young 


lady who was trained exclusively 
by the Webb method. 


Complete Course 
Elementary Course 
Advanced Course ° yi 
Intensive Course 4 es 
Comprehe: sive Course 

(In preparation) “ 


$1.32 
$1.20 
$170 
$1.40 


$1.60 


Office and Secretarial Training 


By 


List, 


STICKNEY AND STICKNEY 
Provides qa means of transition 
from the subject-studies (book- 
keeping, shorthand, typing, etc.), 
to the field of work employing 
these subjects. The book “tips- 
off” the student to certain minor 
customs which most texts omit, 
but which, if unknown, may 
make it hard for him to adjust 
himself to his first position. 


(In preporation—ready in 


November.) List $1.60 


English in Modern Business 


By BaspenroTH AND McNAMARA 


“Business English,” as defined by 
the authors, is standard English 
adapted to the needs of business. 
In this well-liked text, the sub- 
ject-matter is based upon the 
actual practices of progressive 
houses in merchandising and in 


specialized flelds employing ad- 
vertising, selling, sales prome- 
tion, and correspondence. 

List $2.00 


**?, . 
Gilmartin’s Business Speller 
By Joun G. GILMARTIN 
Here is a different kind of a 


business speller. It goes beyond 
the scope of the usual speller and 


trains the student in the mean- 
ing and use of words If you 
wish to see something interest- 
ing in a business speller—and at 
the same time something sound 
and practical—examine Gilmar- 
tin's. 


List $8 48 


Prentice-Hall, inc 


20 Fifth Avenue, New Work, 1. U. 
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READING ACTIVITIES IN PRI- 
MARY GRADES. By Grace E. 
Storm, University of Chicago, and 
Nila B. Smith, Detroit. Cloth. 375 
pages. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, San Fran- 
cisco: Ginn and Company. 

This is an interesting and unusually 
elaborate presentation of the latest 
conception of the art of teaching read- 
ing in the lower grades. The world 
is moving very fast in  schoolroom 
methods as well as “in ways of living 
and doing business.” This book is 
carefully and skillfully prepared by 
eminently successful teachers and super- 
visors, one in a great university and 
the other in one of the best school 
systems in the country. 


TEACHING VALUES IN NEW- 
TYPE HISTORY TESTS. By; 
Elene Michell, State Teachers Col- 
iege, San Francisco. Cloth. 189 
pages. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York; 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago; 
Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Manila: World Book 
Company. 

“Teaching Values in New-Type His- 
tory Tests” shows, how the teaching 
of history can be strengthened by mak- 
ing adequate provision for the acquisi- 
tion of information. 

New-type objective tests are pre- 
sented as the means of effecting im- 
provement of instruction. 

Dr. Frederick Burk, who was an 
heroic adventurer in the promotion 
of personality through school activities, 
gave the Teachers College of San 
Francisco an inspiration from which 
it profits vitally, now that it has an 
equipment, opportunity and_ responsi- 
bility unsurpassed anywhere. 


THE MUSIC HOUR. Fifth Book. 
By Osbourne McConathy, W. Otto 
Miessner, Edward Bailey Birge, and 
Mabel E. Bray. Cloth. 172 pages. 
6 by 8 inches. Illustrated. New 
York, Newark, Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco: Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 

Four eminently artistic teachers of 
music from the professional atmos- 
phere of two great universitics in the 
West, a famous college of music, and 
one of the best state teachers colleges 
of the East, have classified 189 musical 
selections, vocal and instrumental, with 
consummate skill. 

Their work is a creation, and not an 
imitation. For illustration, in the 
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selections for “Civic Interests” there 
are songs of the Aviator, the Fisher- 
man, the Traffic Man, and Market 
Days. 

In the section for Humor there are 
the Toadstool, the Little Turtle, the 
Plaint of the Camel, and Caraway and 
Cheese. 

The 189 selections are grouped in fif- 
teen classes, of which there are in the 
Social Program group, _ selections 
from twenty-five nationalities. In the 
Selections from the Masters there are 
twenty-three world famous masters 
represented. 

While these four music specialists 
have in mind always the interest of 
children they command the admiration 


of musical artists. 


HILDREN’S BEHAVIOR AND 
TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES. By 
E. K. Wickman. A Study of the 
Way Teachers, Behave When Children 
Misbehave. 247 pages. 41 East 57th 
Street, New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund Division of Publica- 
tions. 

The Commonwealth Fund is one of 
the noblest functions, in American Edu- 
cation. It is always discovering the 
people who are doing the best things in 
the best way all the time. 

There is no limit to its resources 
when they can promote something, not 
otherwise promoted, which should be 
universally known and_ uniformly 
practiced. 

This book of Mr. Wickman is a 
notable illustration of studying the 
teacher’s attitude, which is really much 
more important than the child’s be- 
havior, for the teacher’s misbehavior 
toward children is liable to create the 
misbehavior of a thousand children. 

This is a remarkable book because it 
seasons science with common sense. 


HEALTH EDUCATION. A Pro- 
gram for Public Schools and 
Teacher-Training Institutions. Pre- 
pared under the direction of Thomas 
D. Wood, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York City. 

This volume of 250 pages (6 by 9 
inches) has been prepared under the 
direction of a joint committee of the 
National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association by 
the chairman of the committee, Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood, who has spent 
eight years studying the problem and 
arranging the material for highly ef- 
fective use. 
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STATISTICS FOR TEACHERS. By 
Ernest W. Tiegs and Claude Cc. 
Crawford, both of the University of 
Southern California. Cloth. 9 
pages. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Dallas, Atlanta, San _ Franciseo- 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

litor of the 
Education, 


Dr. Cubberley, the e 
Riverside Textbooks in 
makes a clear statement of the present 
demand for statistical studies and for 
up-to-date literature in the use of 
statistics in education: 

“The concrete data for the Study of 
a problem must be gathered acc rately 
and after a carefully formulated plan, 
and the data must be organized and 
treated according to mathematical pro- 
cedures. By such a plan we seek to 
eliminate errors, to reveal relationships, 
to clear up little-understood implica- 
tions, to determine meanings and in- 
dicated trends which the data embody, 
and not only to deduce provable con- 
clusions, but in addition to be able 
to state the probability of error and 
its extent in the conclusions so de- 
duced.” 

A specially important feature of this 
book is the skill with which they make 
it necessary for students to think for 
themselves, by “True-False Tests” and 
“Questions and Exercises,” following 
each chapter. 


Books Received 


“Cultural and “Scientific Speech 
Education Today.” By W. Arthur 
Cable. 12 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts: Expression Company. 

“The Country Teacher at Work.” 
By Frank J. Lowth.—"“A Child's 
Second Number Book.” Parts One and 
Two. By Julie E. Badanes and Saul 
Badanes. Illustrations by Helen 
Torrey. New York City: Macmillan 
Company. 

“Extra Instructional Activities of 
the Teacher.” By Roscoe Pulliam. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc. 

“New Practical Exercises in Rapid 
Calculation.” By Earle Powers and 
Harold Loker.—“A History of Ameri- 
can Civilization.” 3y Harold Rugg. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and 
Company. 

“Conduct Problems for Junior High 
School Grades.” By E. H. Fishback 
and E. A. Kirkpatrick. Boston, 
Massachusetts: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 

“Les Travailleurs de la Mer.” By 


Victor Hugo.—"“Chinook and His 
Family.” By Eva Brunell and Martha 
\. L. Lane.—“Exercises and Tests in 
Algebra Through Quadratics.” BY 
David E. Smith, William D. Reeve, 
and Edward L. Morss.—‘“Good Read- 
ing for High Schools.” By Tom P. 
Cross. Reed Smith and Elmer ©. 
Stauffer. Boston, Mass. Ginn and 
Company. 

“The First Year of T.ife.” By 
Charlotte Buhler New York City: 


The John Day Company. 

“Early Pueblo Ruins in the Piedra 
District, Southwestern Colorado. _ By 
Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr W ashing- 
ton, District of Columbia United 
States Government Printing Office. 

“Number Games and Stories.” BY 
Harriet E. Peet and Frank L. Clapp. 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass.; 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Progress Tests in American His- 
tory.” By F. Leslie Clark. New 
York City: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Ways to Teach English.” _ BY 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. Garden City, 


New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. 
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Schooling Bill of Nation Not Excessive 


Only 2.74 Per Cent. of National Income Is Spent on Public Edu- 
cation, According to Survey; Larger Sum for Luxuries 


Revealing that th American people 


' . oll >» «2 ~ 
spend much less on public education 


than on either life insurance, certain 
luxuries, building c ynstruction or pas- 
senger automobiles, the National Edu- 

whose comparative 


cation Association, 


survey of school costs 1s published in 
ts current bulletin, calls upon the 
nation to lay greater emphasis upon, 
and show more generosity in, the pro- 


motion of its intellectual resources. 
r ° 1 
The bill the 


elementary and secondary 


for the support of public 


schools, col- 


leges and universities throughout the 
country was nearly $2,500,000,000, or 
only 2.74 per cent. of the national in- 


come in 1928, the last year for which 
complete figures are available, accord- 
That 


per 


ing to the association’s report. 


sum represented seventy-cight 


cent. of the national outlay for life in- 
surance, thirty-eight per cent. of the 


cost of a group of selected luxury 
items, and just over one-third of the 
price of building construction in 1928. 

The most striking contrast was tur- 
nished by the cost of passenger auto- 
mobiles, which was $12,500,000,000, or 


five times the expenditure for public 


instruction. 
Although educational expenses at- 
tract much attention and frequently 


give rise to complaint, “a minor frac- 
tion of our economic power and capi- 
tal is invested in education,” the sur- 
A vigorous plea, sup- 


facts and 


vey points out. 
ported by an 
figures, is made for more generous sup- 


avalanche of 


port so that public educational services 


may be improved, extended and 


strengthened to meet the growing needs 
of a civilized nation. 


XY “iar 
financing 


for 
that 
now in effect,” 1S necessary, according 
to the the 


of the promoting 


more adequate plan 


public education than 


survey report, or influence 
“social 


should 


school in 


will never be what it 


pre yoTeSS 
1 ” 
ve. 


“The 
short of 


school’s fall 
until it is 
able to compete in the open market on 


contribution will 


what it might be 


equal terms with other great national 


interests for the services of a fair 


share of the most capable people as 


well as for the other prerequisites to 
the maintenance of mddern schools in 
the best the the 


sense of term,” 


re- 
port declares. 

These facts, it continues, need to be 
impressed upon the minds of intelligent 
voters, legislators and others who 
determine public support of schooling. 


“Ox-cart schools in an airplane civil- 


ization” will result if citizens al- 
low themselves to be moved by the 
“short-sighted” arguments of “pro- 
fessional tax reductionists,” the re- 
port warns, continuing: 

“The schools will lag far behind 


social progress and will influence its 
direction little or not at all.” 

On the other hand, should the proper 
support of public education reach the 
stage of primary national concern, the 
the 
expected to “wield a 


surveyors assert, schools may be 


significant in- 
fluence in determining the taste of our 
people and in influencing the trends of 
our development,” and to justify them- 
selves by 


returning “incalculable 


dividends” to the nation. 
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Finished Studies 
For Philosophy Degree 

A long career as a student was com- 
pleted by T. Howard Winters, of Col- 
umbus, O., director of the 
Ohio Department of Education, when 
he received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at the summer commence- 
ment at Ohio State University. This 
‘was nearly thirty-nine years from the 
time he enrolled in the preparatory 
department of Ohio Wesleyan in 1891. 
After receiving a bachelor of arts de- 
gree at Delaware, Winters taught in 
three high schools and became princi- 
pal of Ironton High School in 1901. 
His matriculation in Ohio State dates 
from 1906, and he left unfinished a 


assistant 


master’s course, and started again with 
a graduate course in education, when 
his duties with the State Department of 
Education emphasized the need of spe- 
cialization in that line. Mr. Winters 
presented for his thesis a manuscript 
of 846 pages on school financing. 


Admitting Pupils 
To First Grade 

The developmental the 
school child is an important factor in 
making better provision for the school 
entrant, and in promoting the progress 
of the unadjusted and mentally de- 
ficient child, according to Hattie S. 
Parrott, supervisor of elementary edu- 
cation, State of North Carolina. When 


history of 
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a child becomes six years of age he is 
entitled, according to the public law, to 
enter the public school, she declared. 
Other than the chonological age require- 
ment, fixed law, there 
are no standards for admission to the 
first grade in 


which is by 


operation generally 
throughout the country, she pointed out. 
“In a few of the more progressive sys- 
tems,” the supervisor explained, “cer- 
other which affect the 
such as his general 
work, his 
physical and mental maturity, and gen- 
health, 


tain factors 


child’s progress, 


ability to do first-grade 


eral are consideration 
when application for entrance is made. 
The present course of study for the 
first grade is planned for the child 


who has a mental age of six years. A 


given 


child who is not six years old mentally, 
although he may have reached his sixth 
birthday, and have entered school, is 
not ready to do the work of the pres- 
ent “By the 
striving to pro- 
mote and establish in each school situa- 
tion in North Carolina,” she continued, 
“the teacher should have a much better 
understanding of the pre-school child 
applying for entrance into the first 
grade. In addition to the child’s, name, 
birthday, and parent’s address, it is es- 
sential that the teacher have informa- 
tion concerning his mental age and 
general ability to do first-grade work, 
including some knowledge of his health 
and physical and social maturity. This 
information should serve the teacher 
as, a means for better understanding 
the child and his needs, and as a guide 
in the selection of school activities, 
situations, and experiences to supple- 
ment and adjust the curriculum to the 
of the individual during his 
progress through the first grade.” 


prescribed curriculum.” 


plan which we are 


needs 


Girl of Nine 
Enters High School 


Ruth Wetson enrolled in the Vernon 
(N. Y.) High School at the age of 
nine. According to William A. Wettel, 
principal, she is the youngest pupil to 
enter high school in that part of the 
state in years. She is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Wetson. Her 
mother is a school teacher. The child 
has passed with honors in all New 
York State Regents’ examinations but 
one. 


Bachelor of Journalism 
Granted at Boston University 
Bachelor of Journalism degree of 
Boston University is awarded after 
completion of a year’s “interneship,” or 
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a year of approved practical experience 
in the profession, following the usual 
four years of college work, together 
with preparation of a formal thesis 
upon some important phase _ of 
journalism. 


Warns Professors 
On Outside Pay 

The college or university professor 
is not justified in accepting a retainer 
from private persons in any controver- 
sial case involving questions of public 
policy, but he may be justified in taking 
pay from the public authorities because 
one state represents the interests of 
all, according to the report of the com- 
mittee on ethics of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, made 
public recently in Washington. The re- 
port, prepared by Professor E. R. A. 
Seligman, of Columbia University, at 
the request of the committee, and pub- 
lished in the latest issue of the asso- 
ciation’s bulletin, is the result of re- 
cent government inquiries into the 
propaganda activities of public utility 
corporations and of charges that the 
academic profession had become agents 
of such propaganda. Discussing the 
conditions under which an academic in- 
structor may undertake outside employ- 
ment, the report suggests that the ex- 
tent of such employment must not be 
such as to impair his activity as an 
instructor. In preparation of its re- 
port the committee on ethics made no 
attempt to correspond with the individ- 
ual instructors whose names have ap- 
peared in the testimony taken before 
the Federal Trade Commission, defer- 
ring such inquiries until the comple- 
tion of the official investigation. The 
report is designed to be provisional and 
preliminary. 


Educator Defends 
American Culture 


“The time will come when we shai! 
not deal with children in regiments,” 
Dr. Allred L. Hall-Que:t, educator, 
writer, and lecturer, of New York. 
told Washington State College summer 
session students in the first of several 
addresses at Pullman, Wash. “Culture 
is an affinity for the best,” declared 
Dr. Hall-Quest, “and America offers 
a rich heritage of culture to those who 
can appreciate it. Some day we will 
give children synthetic, rather than 
analytical, tests to aid them in assimi- 
lating and co-ordinating all that they 
have learned. I would devote the last 
two months of senior high school to 
looking back over the twelve years of 
study.” Despite the pessimism of many 
critics of American “culture,” Dr. 
Hall-Quest believes that real culture 
can flourish in the machine age, and in 
the country most advanced in the ap- 
plication of machinery. He cites such 
evidence as the growth of the little 
theatre movement throughout America, 





Concentration a Hard Job 
For Freshmen 

Ability to concentrate is not a 
quality successfully developed by 
the ordinary high school and ele- 
mentary school training, if re- 
plies to a questionnaire at the 
Pennsylvania State College repre- 
sent a general situation. There 
freshman students in the school of 
education, who, from the fact of 
their electing that course would 
seem likely to have an inclination 
for study, stated as their chief dif- 
ficulty with college work their 
lack of concentration. Lack of 
knowledge of how to study, how 
to budget working time, and how 
to choose among the subjects of 
the college curriculum were among 
the other problems for which they 
were unprepared. 
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the acclaim with which American sym- 
phony orchestras are being received, 
even in Europe, current interest in 
poetry, philosophy, biography. 


Unexcused Absences 
To Save City $400,000 

Despite the increase of nearly $5,000,- 
(1) in the school budget for 1931, the 
city of New York will save $6,107,104, 
an increase of more than $371,000 over 
1930, through teachers’ unexcused ab- 
sences, salary shrinkages and resigna- 
tions next year, it was learned. Bud- 
get figures indicate that much of the 
increase in money saved to the city is 
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due to an increase in the number of 
length of leaves of absence granted to 
teachers. Last year less than $1,000. 
000 was saved through such leaves, te 
the estimated saving in 1931 is expected 
to reach nearly $1,200,000. Unexcused 
absences will save the city $400,000, 
officials estimate. That sum will be 
deducted from the regular salary bill, 
Approximately $4,429,000 will be de. 
ducted from the school budget in antici- 


pation of resignations and other 


events which react in favor of the 
school treasury. 


Teacher Receives 
Former Pupils 

There’s nothing unusual about former 
pupils having a party in honor of 
their teacher. But if it should happen 
that the group be composed of one- 
time students, none of whom are under 
sixty-nine years of age, we have a 
gathering seldom equalled. Miss Susan 
E. Hall, of Dennis, Mass., recently was 
guest of honor at a party given by 
some of the “youngsters” whom she 
taught at what was known as the West 
Dennis Academy, now Doric Hall. The 
youngest former pupil is sixty-nine, 
Miss Hall herself is eighty-eight. Those 
who gathered about her to recall happy 
school days of long ago were Caleb 
E. Crowell, seventy-seven; Cylvanus 
C. Evans, seventy-three; Mrs. J. H. 
Jenks, — seventy-one ; Mrs. Susan 
Crowell, seventy-five; J. H. Jenks, 
seventy-two; Hiram C. Crowell, sixty- 
nine, all of West Dennis, and A, B. 
Crowell, seventy; W. C. Whelden, 
seventy-six, both of Dennisport. 
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PATHWAYS 


No book on the ARLO list has had so much interest as PATHWAYS 
during the past month, except ANDRE, which is new. During twenty 
years our plan of teaching through the mental picture has proved more 

r [ and more useful in every study. In 
history the mental picture is so important that little instruction gained 
through other mediums is retained. 


PATHWAYS offers a story of European backgrounds in the form of 
definite, interesting mental pictures. Details of information that blur 
the picture and tax the memory are left out. Technically PATHWAYS 
is suited to fifth grades, where it is often used. The historical mate- 
rial fits the sixth grade in most public school systems. 
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To Study Legend this step. It all began as a de monstra- the ordinary either because they do un- 
Of King Arthur tion of the value of mental hygiene so usual or queer things or because their 
A congress of scholars interested in that the Board ot Education could sec behavior shows marked excesses, OF de- 
the romances of King Arthur and the its worth and include such specialists fects of some kind retardation in 
Round Table, as set forth by chroni- in the publie school system. From this school, inability to learn, lying, steal- 
clers from Nannius in the seventh cen- beginning in Washington Irving the ing, frequent uncontrollable outbursts 
tury to Mark Twain in the twentieth, work grew so that at one time the of temper and other manifestations of 
will be held in August at the Royal In- Girls’ Service League was doing this unusual conduct. 
stitute of Cornwall, Professor Roger 5. work in six New York high schools. Shakespeare Must Have 
Loomis, of Columbia University, an- At the end of five years of psychiatric Studied Psychology 
nounced. The entire legends, from the ‘S€fvice a study was made of the €x- 
simple tales of King Arthur to the ad- roaeergy wre os Result of ive criminal and insane types conform 
ventures of the king’s knights, Eric, Years’ Psychiatric Service in New : 
Lancelot, Yvain, Perceval and Gala- York City High Schools” was 
had, will be discussed again by men of published. For this service in 
recognized literary merit from both Washington Irving High School the 
Europe and America. The Royal In- league furnishes a psychiatric so- 
stitution has promised its heip in solv- cial worker, while the school pays the on “Macbeth.” Professor Sharp took 
ing the literary problem of the salary o1 . part-time psychologist. Dr. issue with the popular view that 
legends, which present such unsolved Muriel Ivimey, ws psychiatrist ol the “Macbeth” is a tragedy of remorse, de- 
questions as whether or not Arthur league, advises girls needing special claring that Macbeth himself conforms 
was a true historic figure about whom psychiatric care. According to Mrs. 
a series of romances was woven, Louise Stephens Brown, psychiatric so- 
whether the grave found in the reign cial worker in this clinic, in former 
of Henry II] was Arthur’s or another’s, days if a girl did not meet conditions 
and if there is any toundation for the jin the school as she found them, she 
popular stories of Arthur’s Round was warned 
Table. 


Shakespeare’s characters of the 


closely to the best analyses of these 
types of modern psychology, was the 
statement of Professor F. C. Sharp, 
professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, in a recent lecture 


closely to the type of entirely remorse- 
less criminal, now designated as a moral 
imbecile—a man who has no scruples 
about the commission of a crime before 


it is completed, and no remorse after 
if it was a question of its completion. 





scholarship—to study harder or get out. 











When her behavior was faulty she 
Child Clinics was suspended or expelled. The teacher 
In the School of today, with psychiatric help, can 
Nine years ago the Girls’ Service have insight into the cause for the 
League of America, an organization girl’s failure. “Mrs. Elizabeth Pratt 
whose main object is to study and pro- and Miss Mary Hooker Johnson, deans 
vide for the needs of the adolescent of Washington Irving, refer all prob- 
girl, started psychiatric service in the lem girls to us for psychiatric help,” 
Washington Irving High School, New said Mrs. Brown. “By problem girls 
York City, the first high school to take we mean those whose behavior is out of 
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Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave. 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Send for circular and 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 


registration form free 








country. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal school graduates, specialists and other 
teachers to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the 
Advises parents about schools. 











THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
of Boston, 120 Boylston Street 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private Schools 
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i 
Just Like Professionals 
“Well, Sambo,” said an American 
judge, “so you and your wife have been 
fighting again. Liquor, I suppose?” 
“No, sah,” said Sambo, “she licked 

me this time.”—Montreal Star. 


—_——- 


Uncertain 
Battered Motorist (waking up)— 
“Where am I? Where am I?” 
Nurse—“This is No. 74.” 
“Room or cell?” — New Haven 
Union. 


— 


Make Lightning Seem Slow 
“Are you speedy?” asked the boss of 
the stenographer applying for a job. 
“Say,” she retorted, “I could take 
dictation from Floyd Gibbons and 
vawn between sentences.” — Charlotte 
Observer. 


A New Customer 

Assistant—“Have you no account 
with this house, madam?” 

Customer—“No, but maybe I can ar- 
range matters with your manager.” 

Assistant (to manager)—‘“A lady of 
no account to see you, sir.”—American 
Mutual Magazine. 


— 


Up to Her, Now 
“No,” said the millionaire, gently, “I 
haven't the slightest objection to your 
asking my daughter to marry you.” 
“Thank you,” exclaimed the young 
man with a title but no cash. 
“You go ask her,” the millionaire 
proceeded, thoughtfully. “I won’t inter- 
fere. I’ve given her a good education 
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and taught her to read the newspapers, 
and if she doesn’t know enough to say 
‘No’—why, she doesn’t 
better luck.’”’—Tit-Bits. 


deserve any 


Not Bad For First Try 

The professor was asked to give his 
definition of woman. After clearing his 
throat he began in his leisurely way: 

“Woman is, generally speaking—” 

“Stop right there, professor,” inter- 
rupted a masculine listener. “You'll 
never get any nearer to it than that.”— 
Punch. 


Presence of Mind 
The teacher had been giving a les- 


son on the reindeei, when he noticed 
that one boy was paying little or no at- 


tention. Turning to him suddenly, he 
asked: “What is the use of the rein- 
deer?” 


“It makes things grow,” -was the un- 
expected reply—Portland Herald. 


Mrs. Subub, having lost the key of 
the kitchen clock, went with her hus- 
band to get another. Mr. Subub waited 
across the road while his wife went 
into the 
came out. 

“Got it?” asked Mr. Subub. 

“No,” said his, wife. 

“Why not?” 

“Well, Mrs. Swagger was in there 
buying pearls, so I couldn’t ask for a 
key for the kitchen clock.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“Oh, I just inquired how long it 
would take to clean a diamond tiara.” 


jeweler’s. Presently she 
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Meetings To Be Held 
OCTOBER 


16-18: Indiana State Teachers’ Asgoe; 

oie. =? Lede my” 205 Hote} 
incoln, Indianapolis, Ind ‘ 

dianapolis, Indiana, lana: In. 


16-17-18: New Hampshire State 


Teachers’ Association Co 

> - : ’ Neorg, 
W. H. Buker, president: R ter 
New Hampshire. oches . 


17-19: Utah Education Asso 
> bah ae a, Vermont Baye 
ng, Sa wake ity, : . 
Lake City, Utah. 7, Oe 
23-24: Maine State Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, A. W. Gordon, Augusta 
Maine: Bangor, Maine. 


23-25: Montana Education Associ 
> ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ a 
R. J. Cunningham, Box 217, Helen 

Montana: Helena, Montana. 

20-23: National League of Com 
sory Education Officials, M. Amt 
rew, 352 Court House, Memphis 
Tennessee: Rochester, New York ° 

23-24: Ninth Annual Meeting of 
Vocational Home-Makers,” Brom 
view Hotel, East St. Louis, Ilinojg 

24: Connecticut State Teachers’ Ag. 
sociation, G. C, Swift, Watertown, 
Connecticut: Hartford, New Haven 
Bridgeport, New London. . 

24-25: Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Home Economics Assoeia- 
tion, Broadview Hotel, East § 
Louis, Illinois. 

27-31: American Public Health Aggpo- 
ciation, Homer N. Calver, 37% 
Seventh Avenue, New York City; 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

31: Franklin County Teachers’ Aggo- 
ciation, Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
Howard M. Porter, president. 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 

30-November 1: Rhode Island Institut, 
of Instruction, C. W. Bosworth, 7 
Roife Street, Auburn, R. L.: Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

30-November 1: Colorado Education 
Association, W. B. Mooney, 63% 
Commonwealth Avenue, enver, 
Colorado: Grand Junction, Pueblo, 
Denver, Colorado. 

s0-November 1: Minnesota Education 
Association, C. G. Schulz, 162 West 
College Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

30-November 1: New Mexico Educa- 
tional 


City, New Jersey. 


NOVEMBER 

6-8: Association of Urban Universi- 
ties, C. S. Marsh, Universit of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, New York: Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

6-8: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, F. L. Pinet, 315 West Tenth 
Street, Topeka, Kansas: Kansas 
City, Topeka, Hays, Hutchinson, 
Emporia, Parsons, Kansas. 


Association, C. B. Dyke | 
Short Hills, New Jersey: Atlantic | 
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Why eachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


| yp weed the light all day; 
subjected to irritating 

dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
ofter: feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect toe 
EYES from irritation and keep 


them in a Clear, Bright 
Healthy Condition. ‘Harmless! 
Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


UR ven Es 


a EYES “| 
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-7: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, 5. Howard 
Chace, everly, Massachusetts: 
Boston, Mass. 

. econsin Sanociaten of Mathe- 

© ee Teachers, K. Johnson, 232 
Broadway, Eau Claire, Wisconsin: 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 

6-8: Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 

E. McCormick, Madison, Wiscon- 
ae Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

8-11: New Jersey State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, C. B. Dyke, Short Hiils: 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

11-15: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, E. E. Carter, Columbia, 
Missouri: Kansas City, Missouri. 

13-15: Arkansas Education Associa- 
tion, H. L. Lambert, Little Rock, 
Arkansas: Little Rock, Arkansas. 


13: National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, C. W, Beers, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City: New York 
City, New York. 


13-15: Wes 
Association, J. 
Charleston, West Virginia; 
burg, West Virginio. 


West Virginia State Education 
H Hickman, 
Clarks- 


15-16: Delaware State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, R. Shilling, Milford, Dela- 
ware: Newark, Delaware. 

19-20: Illinois City Superintendents’ 
Association, C. Bruner, Kewanee, 
lllinois: Urbana, Lilinois. 

20-22: Illinois High School Confer- 
ence, Arthur W. Clevenger, 109 Ad- 


ministration Building, Eastern Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois: 
Urbana, Illinois. 


23-26: South Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation, N. E. Steele, Room 2, Perry 
Block, Sioux Falls, South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

24-25: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, D. A, Searing, 617 North 
Goodman, Rochester, New York: 
Syracuse, New York, 

25-26: Association of Public School 


Trustees of Virginia, F. Diehl, 


Farmville, Virginia. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 
27-29: Association of Teachers of 


States and 
Sleight, Shippen 
Pennsylvania, 


Mathematics in Middle 
Maryland, Norma 
School, Lancaster, 


27-29; National Council of Teachers 
of English, W. W. Hatfield, 6705 
Yale Avenue, Chicago, Lllinois. 

27-29:Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, R. T. Ellis, 708 N. P. Anderson 
Building, Fort Worth, Texas. 


28-30: Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, G. W. Mc- 


Clelland, University of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

28-29: Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, W. F. 
Roecker, 1439 Fourteenth Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

28-29: Interfraternity Conference, A 
E. Duerr, 149 Broadway, New York 
City: New York City, , 

28-29: California Kindergarten Pri- 
mary Association, Florence Winter, 
City Hall, San Francisco, California. 

28-30: Southern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, Margaret B. Miller, 
Wheeler Business College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, 











FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
rianning 


47 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 











Wm. B. Iftner, Inc. 
ARCHITECTS 


A record of achievement. 


475 Schools in 
116 Cities and Towns in 
28 States 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


We receive calls for teachers from every 
certainly be of service to those who 
QU ALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


state in the 


Union and can 
wish to 


teach and WHO ARE 

















ALBERT = ° forces nai 


Schools, Private 





25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 5e a Colleges, Uni- 
_ V é 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York Sehaate” “a og on 
. ea. Peyton Bldg. S ainnends Wn schools our clients. 
45TH YEAR pate: : Send for booklet 
York Rite Temple, . “Teaching as a Busi- 
Wichita, Kansas ness.” 











MERICAN ::: 
AND FOREIGN 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, 
every department of instruction; 
Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY _introduces to Col- 
leges, Schools and 
Families, superior 
Tutors and Governesses, for 
recommends good Schools to parents. 


19 West 44th Street, New York 











THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY © (estes 's,cone by cecommendation in 
C. WILBUR CARY, Manager ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Clapp Memorial Bidg., Portland, Me. 











THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, MANAGER 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. N. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Telephone Hay. 1678 we FT Established 1885 








KELLOGG’S TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Established 1889 > 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. ad F. Mannion { 
(Broadway at 16th Street) Miss M. B. Gosman } 
Telephone Algonquin 1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public and Private Schools for 
over forty years. Ve have no branches. All applications for member- 
ship and all requests for teachers receive the personal attention of the 
managers. Call, write, or telephone us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Managers 











ISL ALVIN F. PEASE, M 
WINSHIP 6 Beacon St. oi yree Boston, Mand 


TEACH ER S PROMPT! * ie “and “healdchce 
AGENCY or ot National hepato 


FAIR! 


Member of National Association of Teachers’ 


Agencies 
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A COMPLETE SERIES FOR 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS and INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
COVERING THE BASAL SUBJECTS 
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English—Center and Holmes 


Mathematics—Edgerton and Carpenter 
Science—Carpenter and Wood 
Guidance—Hbolbrook and McGregor 
Social Studies—Hatch Stull Hughes 
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